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IMPORTANT! 


OUR MAIL ADDRESS 


No mail whatsoever should be sent 
to us at 48 Central Street, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. This address is 
simply one which we must maintain 
in compliance with Post Office reg- 
ulations. 

Mail so addressed is sometimes 
delayed a matter of weeks before we 
receive it. 


CORRECT ADDRESS 


We ask your cooperation in this 
matter. It will help us to serve you 
more promptly if you will use our 
correct address. 

At the bottom of this column you 
will find the address to which all com- 
munications should be sent. 

Please use it now and in all future 
correspondence. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office 
entitle the sender to membership in either of our 
two Societies. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particu- 
larly prose articles of about 300 words, are 
solicited. We do not wish to consider prose 
manuscripts longer than 500 words nor verse in 
excess of twenty-four lines. The shorter the bet- 
ter. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage 
enclosed with each offering. 
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From the 


PRESIDENT’S DESK 


CTOBER 16, 1944, was the ninety- 
eighth anniversary of the discovery 
of ether. Who shall measure the suffer- 
ing this discovery has saved innumerable 
men, women, children and animals dur- 
ing these near five-score years! The 
increasing number of animals whose 
lives are saved, or whose maladies are 
relieved by the skilful veterinary sur- 
geon, share with humanity in this in- 
estimable blessing to the world. 


a 


ee were wise words of Carlyle 

when, facing the world of his day, 
with its unsolved problems and the un- 
known future, with faith in the Eternal 
Goodness, he said, “Our need is Patience, 
silence, hope.” Those words are as true 
for our time as they were for his. 


E came upon a Latin proverb the 
other day whose significance not 
a few will appreciate. “Judex damnatur 
cum nocens absolvitur”—The acquittal of 
the guilty is the condemnation of the 
judge. 
ro 


I am only ONE 
But still I AM one 
I cannot do EVERYTHING 
And because I cannot do EVERYTHING 
I will not REFUSE to do the 
SOMETHING that I CAN do. 


—Edward Everett Hale 


HESE are times that call for courage, 

cheer and a sane optimism. The world 
will yet sit down and stop rocking the 
boat. Suppose we talk occasionally of our 
hopes instead of our fears. 


CHRISTMAS 


Nineteen Hundred Forty-Four 


“The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight.” 


HESE are the words with which 
Phillips Brooks wrote of that “Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” where was born, in 
far-off Judea, nearly 2,000 years ago, 
the Child whose birth gave us our Christ- 
mas. And still today the hopes and fears 
of all the years meet in Him as they did 
that night in the lowly manger where 
He lay. 

Christmas comes, we say, but once a 
year. But He is ever coming—coming 
to the hearts of men with the divinest 
message humanity has ever heard. 

No wonder Christmas Day is the Day 
of Days. Whatever it may bring us this 
year of joy or sorrow, it is our assurance 
that “Peace on Earth and Good Will 
toward Men” is still life’s final goal. 

To every reader of these words we 
send our Christmas and New Year greet- 


ing. 
& 


Tolstoy’s Last Words 


EFORE he passed from earth, the 
great Tolstoy left this farewell mes- 
sage to the world: 

“Instead of returning evil with evil, 
try to return evil with good; to say 
nothing ill of men; to act kindly even 
with the ox and dog. Live thus one day, 
two days or more and compare the state 
of your mind with its.state in former 
days. Make the attempt and you will 
see how the dark, evil modes have passed 
away and how the soul’s happiness has 
increased. Make the attempt and you 
will see that the gospel of love brings not 
merely profitable words, but the greatest 
and most desired of all things.” 


A Legal Victory 


UR Society has endeavored, to the 
best of its ability, to see that the 
law, passed some ten years ago in this 
Commonwealth, forbidding the showing 
of horses with setup tails, was observed. 
Recently, in the western part of the 
State, four violators of this law were 
taken into the district court of Pittsfield. 
The Judge found them all guilty and 
assessed a fine of fifty dollars in each 
case. The defendants filed appeals which 
are now pending. To us the. evidence 
seems so clear that we have no reason to 
expect a different result on the appeal. 
The managers of all these shows were 
notified, of course, before the shows came 
off, of the existing law, and told that our 
agents would be there to see that it was 
enforced. 


Even to the Least 


ICTOR HUGO once said of that 
bishop whom all readers of “Les 
Miserables” will never forget, “He 
sprained his ankle once trying to avoid 
stepping on an ant,” He belonged to the 
order of those who would not “needlessly 
set foot upon a worm.” This attitude 
toward life, even when we meet it in its 
lowliest forms, can be cultivated in chil- 
dren if parents start early enough. If 
there are harmful creatures whose mean- 
ing we cannot understand and which must 
be destroyed, let the destruction be 
without unnecessary suffering and never 
in the spirit of cruelty. 


OT what we say, not what we do, but 
what we are, is the real measure 
of our worth to the world. 
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The Spirit of Christmas 


By GERTRUDE CORRIGAN 


HE Christmas tradition extends to 


the humble creatures that are placed 


here in the care of mortals, and whom 
these latter sometimes neglect, or even 
mistreat. Their very dependence 6n the 
good will and the bounty of man should 
be a reason for the exercise on his part 
of mercy and protection. 

The various messages that have come 
through Christmas legends teem with 
lessons in kindness and justice to the 
humbler folk, of the animal world. 

The story of the little Gray Lamb tells 
of the longing in the heart of the small 
animal to be white. The shepherds would 
not take him with their snowy flocks to 
visit the Christ-Child because of his 
dark color. So he implored the clouds, 
the moon, the trees, and the birds, to 
help him to become white. 

At last he wandered away from the 
fold until he encountered the procession 
of the Three Wise Men as they neared 
the dwelling of the Holy Family. The 
shivering little creature stood near the 
door while the Wise Men worshivped the 
Infant Jesus. Then the Christ-Child saw 
the lamb at the door and beckoned him 
to come in. He laid His hand on the 
head of the lamb and it became white 
as snow. This is the lamb one sees in 
pictures, walking near the Savior. It 
carries the cross. It becomes a symbol 
of the Lord in its meekness and humility. 

Then there is the story of the donkey 
in the pastures at Galilee, which showed 
him as a vain creature, who doted on his 
own long, silken ears. He even disdained 
the white horse, gayly caparisoned, rid- 


Did You Know about Mice? 


‘OU can’t truthfully say that a mouse 

is dirty, for no animal does a more 
thorough job of washing its- hands and 
face and cleaning its fur. 

A mouse can climb a string very 
easily. For this reason one should be 
careful about picking a live mouse up by 
the tail. He will twist around, climb his 
own slender tail and then bite your 
finger. 

The wild deer mice are as thrifty as 
squirrels. Their nests sometimes contain 
as much as two quarts of shelled beech- 
nuts stored up for winter use. 

The meadow mouse is not the least bit 
afraid of water and is quite an expert 
swimmer. 

Mice are popular pets with a good 
many people. Not only white mice, but 
blue, black, brown and tortoise shell 
ones. The fanciers haven’t been able 
to breed brick red ones yet, but they 
hope to some day. —John H. Spicer 


den by the Roman messenger who came 
to tell the carpenter, Joseph, of the gov- 
ernor’s order to enroll all citizens. 

But when his master, Joseph, led the 
proud donkey along the difficult and 
tedious path to Bethlehem, bearing Mary 
upon his shoulders, the haughty animal 
grew meek and humble under the gentle 
burden. And when he returned to Naz- 
areth, carrying not only the Mother, but, 
also, the Christ-Child, the curious ani- 
mals in his home pasture wondered why 
the donkey should not be proud and 
boastful. They knew of the great honor 
he had been given, and they remembered 
the great pride he had formerly felt for 
his silken ears. 

The donkey answered that his ears had 
heard the angels singing so he would al- 
ways droop them in humble reverence 
for the heavenly favor. And he told his 
companions of the field, that every night 
at the hour when he had seen the angelic 
vision at Bethlehem, he awakened from 
sleep and recalled what he had been per- 
mitted to see. 

Stockmen say that at midnight, there 
is a stirring in the corrals and stables. 
Because of the glory that once came to 
the lowliest of them? Who can tell! 


Many Strange Pets 

ISPROVING the old idea that navy 

mascots are invariably parrots, mon- 
keys or dogs, Seabee battalions from 
every fighting front at Camp Endicott, 
Quonset, R. I., have adopted mascots that 
range in variety from a black bear to 
a horned toad. 
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A Classroom Kitten 
By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


HEARD recently a good story about 

a kitten in a classroom in Pennsyl- 
vania. It was in the classroom of the pro- 
fessor of theology in a theological semi- 
nary. 

The kitten had got into the seminary’s 
recitation building, and a couple of 
students spying it thought it would be 
a diversion to put it into the classroom 
they were bound for. Their teacher, 
Doctor S., had not, of course, arrived 
when they took the kitten into the room 
with them. 

Doctor S., a very kindly, white-haired 
teaching veteran, arrived in due time 
and had hardly got seated behind his 
lecture table until the kitten jumped up 
on it. Instead of beginning his lecture 
immediately the genial professor encour- 
aged the furry visitor to make itself at 
home on the table. 

After a few minutes of being the cyno- 
sure of all those student eyes, the kitten 
moved closer to the teacher and soon was 
seated on the open textbook which was 
being used as the main outline of the 
subject which the class was studying. 

The kitten had by then made the op- 
portunity the professor was looking for 
to turn the intended joke of its presence 
back upon the students, especially those 
chiefly responsible for the lecture hour’s 
delay. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Doctor Snow- 
den, with great gravity, “you will observe 
that our guest of the morning has got 
much closer to the subject than many of 
you have to date.” 

The class was in an instant in an up- 


- roar of laughter, and one of the students 


who had brought the kitten into the 
room quickly and quietly removed the 
friendly aid of the professor. 


Odd_ Facets 
in 
Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


The way birds fly when in the air, 
The loon “flies” under water; 

He flaps his wings with awful speed, 
When hunters plan his slaughter. 


A Submarine Flyer 


When chasing fish, or being chased, 
That's what the loon will do; 

He goes so fast that he can beat 
A fish or a canoe! 
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Australian 


with 
Many 
Prickles 


By JOYCE BURNS GLEN 


ECHIDNA OR SPINY ANTEATER 
FROM DOWN UNDER. 


HIS prickly little fellow is a very 
famous Australian called the E- 
chidna or spiny anteater. 

It shares with the platypus the distinc- 
tion of being a warm-blooded creature 
which lays eggs, hatches its young, and 
then rears them with milk. 

The Echidna grows eighteen inches 
long and its back and sides are covered 
with yellowish pointed quills two inches 
long. Unlike the porcupine it is soft and 
furry underneath. It has intelligent 
black eyes, a long darting tongue like 
that of the anteaters, no teeth, a hard- 
ened snout, and, last but not least, strong 
digging limbs armed with claws, the 
front ones acting as spades and garden 
forks and the hind ones as combs for its 
thick hair. It is the most efficient digger 
imaginable and its mighty claws make 
short work of an anthill. When frightened 
it disappears into the ground like a 

flash, or, if the ground is too hard, it 


OUR 


rolls itself up into a ball, and as no self- 
respecting dog wants to get a prickle in 
his nose, it is safe from attack. But the 
Echidna has a vulnerable spot. When 
it rolls itself up its big toe always sticks 
out, and the Aborigines lift it up by this 
big toe and carry poor Mr. Echidna. 
The mother lays an egg which she keeps 
in her pouch until a funny naked little 
body emerges to be fed on milk from a 
gland in her pocket. As the baby grows 
a coat of quills and begins to tickle her, 
the mother lets it go out to see the world. 
Then it is put on a diet of worms and 
ants, red, black and brown, which it 
catches by thrusting its sticky tongue 
into an anthill and wriggling it about 
until it is covered with ants. Then it 
rubs them into small pieces with its 
snout and down the “red lane” they go. 


The Echidna in captivity is a fastidious 


How Animals Sleep ... . 


N interesting thing to do next time 
you go to visit the zoo, or a circus 
comes to town, is to make a study 

of how the different birds and animals 
take their rest. Someone who took notes 
along this line tells us that: 

Elephants lie stretched out, their huge 
legs lying at full length, and the trunk 
curved under the body, when asleep. 

The rhinoceros lies at full length and 
almost always on the left side. 

Deer crouch low for their rest, with 
the forelegs bent under; the hind ones 


drawn up; while the head is turned to 
the right. 

An alpaca, when asleep, simply looks 
like a large ball of black wool; and polar 
bears, too, huddle up in a heap, with 
their noses buried deep in their white 
fur, and forepaws crossed over the eyes. 

Llamas, zebras, and buffaloes rest as 
cows rest — with their forelegs drawn 
under them and their hind legs drawn in. 

Camels lie on their stomachs with their 
fore and hind legs bent under them, 
while their heads and necks are stretched 
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eater and likes a dainty dish of choppe 
raw beef with milk and an egg. . 

In spite of its fearsome spines the 
Echidna is really a friendly creature and 
makes an attractive pet. It will follow 
its master around like a dog and come 
when called. But only in the summer, 
in winter it is too busy hibernating 
to put in an appearance. 

It is just as well the Echidna does 
not know the classics, or it would get an 
inferiority complex! The original E- 
chidna of ancient mythology was the fe- 
male monster who was half human and 
half snake. Echidna had a collection of 
relations guaranteed to cause night- 
mares, including Medusa, her grand- 
mother, who was one of the three Gor- 
gons and had snakes for hair, and Echid- 
na’s children were:a two-headed dog 
and a three-headed monster. ~ 


-e By ETHEL R. ADAMSON 


straight: out. 

Monkeys squat in their cages, their 
heads bowed down over their chests, their 
arms resting on the thighs of their hind 
legs. 

The butterfly, like the bat, invariably 
goes to sleep head downward, its eyes 
looking straight down the stem of the 
grass on which it rests. It folds its wings 
to the utmost and thus protects its body 
from the cold. 

See if you can add to this list, and also 
check: on all the above notes. 
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Animals That Seldom Drink 
By WILLIS P. KNIGHT 


INETY-NINE people out of a hundred will tell you with 
sureness of mind—“Of course, all animals need to drink 
water at least once a day.” 

That is an erroneous belief, for there are many animals 
in the world that go for a period of from a month to two or 
three years without being able to secure drinking water. The 
only moisture they obtain is from morning dew or from the 
fleshy leaves of plants. Right in our own country are little 
animals that do not even care for water if it is set before them. 

One might suppose that such animals have means of storing 
water supplies as does the camel, with his stomach of several 
divisions. The camel drinks very generously and his stomach 
acts as a reservoir so that he can travel across the desert and 
not be obliged to drink for several days. A few animals do 
absorb moisture in their bodies during the rainy season of the 
country where each lives but others do not even meet with a 
rainy season. 

In the Pacific Ocean lies an uninhabited land known as 
Henderson’s Island. It is about six miles long, has no annual 
rainfall, no swamps or water holes and no springs. It is the 
dryest place imaginable and yet on that island live rats, lizards 
and about half a dozen birds, of various species. The birds 
may be able to fly 120 miles to Pitcairn Island and find water 
but the rats and lizards stay there at home and get absolutely 
no drinking water as long as they live. What moisture they 
get comes from dew and from a few desert plants that grow 
on the island. 

If you were to go to the Sahara Desert you would find wild 
pigs living along its border foothills.»-This region has rainfall 
perhaps once in two or three years and it is not of a sufficient 
amount to fill up deep water holes or cause springs of water to 
form. These wild pigs get what moisture they can from the 
thick, fleshy leaves of the cactus. 

One of the most interesting animals that does not seem to 
need an abundant supply of water is a small rodent known as 
the pocket mouse which lives in our own deserts. It receives 
its name because each cheek has a fur-lined pocket on the out- 
side and in this it stores food such as nuts, etc. This tiny 
creature thrives where water seldom falls and where springs 
are very rarely encountered. If one of them is kept in captivity 
and water is offered, it may taste it out of curiosity but seldom 
takes a real drink. It will live for months on nothing but seeds 
well dried and thus does not gain any moisture. 

In the western part of this country is another rodent, the 
wood rat, that lives in a place where rain falls not more fre- 
quently than once a year and in the Sonora desert is the 
kangaroo mouse that does not.drink from water hole or spring 
‘and gets its moisture from desert plants. In nearly all deserts 
rain does fall in great quantities when it finally comes and 
the plants soak up enormous quantities of the water and thus 
are enabled to live until the next rainfall appears in from one 
to three years. 

Among the large animals that seldom drink may be men- 
tioned the prong-horned antelope, and the mountain sheep of 
nearly every land where rainfall is scarce. In fact, a moun- 
tain sheep seems to be the hardiest of all mammals and can go 
from three to five months with no water to drink. 


& 


ARVETH WELLS says if an elephant has five toes in front 
and four behind, he comes from Asia; if four in front 
and three behind, he hails from Africa. An elephant from 
Asia has one tip on the end of his trunk; an African, two. 
If his trunk is smooth he is Asiatic; if apparently in segments, 
he is African. The ears of an Asiatic elephant are about two 
feet long and rather ragged; an African’s is about the size 
of a piano. 
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Were You There, Little Lamb? 
By LILLIE KRONK LEE 


Were you there, little lamb, on that glorious night, 

When Judea was bathed in ethereal light 

And the shepherds became “sore afraid” at the sight? 
Were you there—little lamb—were you there? 


Were you there when the heavenly host loudly sang, 
“Peace on earth and good will toward men?” How it rang 
Till a joy never known gave to life a new tang! 

Were you there on that night, little lamb? 


Were you there when the shepherds who followed the Star 

Met, in Bethlehem, Wise Men who came from afar 

To present their choice gifts—treasures nothing could mar? 
Did you see that rare sight, little lamb? 


Were you there when they knelt at the manger to pray, 
As His dear baby hands were outstretched in the hay, 


And the wee “Lamb of God” gave mankind Christmas Day? 
Were you there—little lamb—were you there? 


In His Name 
By EMILY HALE 
To the Ox and the Ass at Bethlehem 


You looked, long years ago, upon The Child; 
You saw the Kings, the shepherds, Mary mild. 
But does the callous world today recall 
By deed, by word, fo you, that sacred stall? 
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If your rooster crows, duck quacks, dog barks, or cow moos 
between 10 P.M. and 6 A.M., in Essex Falls, N. J., it's against 
the law... 
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Faithful 


By. ELIZABETH BUTLER LOOSLEY 


Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


EARS ago, at Fort Klamath, Oregon, soldiers 
Y trapped a Canada goose and clipped off the first 
joint of one wing. After the fort was abandoned 

this mother goose stayed on. 


Each spring her mate would arrive. Together they 
would waddle off until he, getting impatient, would 
unfold his immense wings and fly ahead, only to drift 
back and to walk solicitously with her to the head of 
Fort Creek. There, well hidden, they would build their 
nest in the reeds. 


Each year, when the downy fluffs of: gosling were 
hatched, the gander took great pride in showing off 
his family. He did landguard duty for the whole flock 
of wild geese. Wherever a flock of geese are feeding, 
one is not eating but on the alert, so that, at the first 
sign of danger, he can give warning. A few times, as 
the summer passed, he would take the fledglings aloft, 
but not for long. At the goose’s insistent scolding he 
would set his wings and the seven of them would break 
formation and glide down the incline of space to her. 
There would be loud gabbling following each training 
flight, and, as if to placate her, he would lead the flock 
to the stream where she could join in maneuvers. 


When fall approached, she, too, felt the migratory 
urge. She kept close to her life mate. He rubbed 
his long neck against her breast and voiced endear- 
ments. As fall advanced she became restive and more 
talkative. She remembered the feel of cool air against 
the beat of her wing, the changing landscape lit by 
sun and moon, the taste of wild rice, the stirring 
“honk” that called to formation. She also remembered 
that these were not for her; that in the first chill days 
her family would desert her. And this they did. 
Standing far below she sent her clarion call into the 
cloud-dulled sky as she watched their forms, mere 
specks against the gathering daylight. Her concern 


during the first few days after they had gone was 
pitiful. It was then she and I became friends. 


Yet each year, for several years, she deserted me 
upon his arrival, lavished all her low gobblings on him, 
preened for him and flirted shamelessly. Then came 
one spring when she oiled her feathers, dusted and 
shone like a bride, yet the flock was late in arriving. 
She wandered about for quite a distance. Her coat 
lost its sheen. I would hear her lonesome call from 
afar, yet she always came in at night. But one night 
she did not return. Search revealed a bunch of gray 
feathers. I felt sure a coyote had caught her. “At 
least,” I reasoned, “I will not have to watch her 
suffering when the geese take off.” 


Ice was forming closer to the stream’s edge each 
morning. Spring was in the air, grass was greening. 
I heard a honking, and there against the sky were 
geese in V formation. One black speck detached 
itself, spiraled down and circled about. A love call 
rang clear, commanding. It was the gander. He 
alighted and walked over the ground that he and his 
mate had traveled on their way to their nest building. 
Back and forth he went for days. Then he left. 

The next year, and the next, he came and searched 
the fields, the creek, even the chicken run. Hunters 
were more numerous, yet he seemed to lose his caution: 
separated himself from the band. Then, late on a fall 
day, as the sun was setting, he flew into a hunter’s 
shot, thus to join his mate. 


Reprinted by permission of Nature Magazine 
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The stable’s room was warm and comforting 
With fresh-laid straw; although aware 


Of something strange, the cattle scarcely stirred 


As the lantern’s light shone flickering, 

Then, with a sudden yellow flare 

Made grotesque shadows huge and blurred. 
A day-old calf, its round eyes 

Large and blinking, wobbled unafraid 
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Animals’ Christmas Night « MABEL HATTON MARKS 


Lay watching and without surprise 

The woman and the man who softly prayed 

Above the bright-haired baby, fast asleep. 

A lonely dog, unwanted at the Inn 

Crept through the door from out the empty dark; 
Soon feeling comforted 

Among the group where all were kin 

He gave a glad tail-wag, a grateful bark 

And curled to sleep beside the manger bed. 


To where a calm contented sheep 


Passport for the Donkey 
By VIRGINIA M. EVANS 


| think if it were mine to state 

The animal most apt to be 

Admitted at the pearly gate 

Where Peter wields his ponderous key, 
I'd choose a very humble one, 

One offen scorned by humankind, 
Yet friend of Mary and her Son: 

(I'm sure, Saint Peter wouldn't mind.) 


Reciprocity 
By MARY STONER WINE 


| wonder if the little lambs and sheep 

Safe herded in the fields that Christmas night 

Were wakened from their stolid, dreamless 
sleep 

By angel voices and the heavenly light? 

And were there cattle in that stable shed 

When Heaven stooped to share their manger 
rude? 

Did they begrudge Him room for His hard bed 

And watch when shepherds round Him stood? 

The docile flocks and herds, and cooing 
doves 

For ages past had been man's sacrifice 

For sin. Had they not shared man's hates 

and loves? 

And now all heaven shares with them its price 

Of great redeeming love. It chose a stall 

To cradle Christ, the Babe, the Lord of all. 


.’ 
By MARION H. ADDINGTON 


On Christmas Day as | passed by 
A house upon a hill 

| saw a sheaf of grain hung high 
Where birds might take their fill. 


The invitation read most plain 
To any feathered flock, 

And fair and .round and plump the grain; 
The finest of the shock. 


How happy such a fireside, 
How blessed beyond words 

Are those who pause at Christmas-tide 
To feed the hungry birds! 


Little Lambs Were Still 
By ELIZABETH M. ALCOX 


Within their mother's fleece, that night 
The lambs lay cuddled, warm . . . 

Their baby hearts were filled with peace 
Secure from cold and storm. 


The weary shepherds, in the dusk, 
Close huddled ‘round their fire 

Sleepily spoke of days long gone... . 
When ...Lo! A Heavenly choir! 


The clear white Light of God . . . ablaze 
Upon that humble hill! 

In awe and fear the shepherds lay . . . 
Even the lambs were still. 


“This Day to you a King is born” 
Rang gloriously that night! 
But see! 

Now fades celestial Light! 


‘Tis gone . . . as tho’ it never was! 
The little lambs arise 

With babyish wonder and amaze 
Reflected in their eyes! 


But, ringing down the Heavenly Way 
Still comes to thee . . . to me 

Life . . . Light . . .and Universal Love . . . 
Our immortality. 


Soliloquy of a Dog 
By ANNE BREMER 


Upon that first sweet Christmas night, 
Within the stable warm and bright, 

There must have been a dog like me, 
Who basked beneath the glowing light 
And kept from harm the Christ Child, wee. 


And one who went, safe watch to keep, 
Among the shepherds and the sheep; 
Until that flaming Heavenly Star 
illumined all the hillsides steep, 

And led the Wise Men from afar. 


For since the world of time began, 

We have companioned lonely man; 

And so | know that we were there— 

That it was part of God's own plan 

That we should guard the Christ Child, fair. 


The radiance dims, it pales . . . 


Ox of Bethlehem 
By VIRGINIA M. EVANS 


To see me bowed beneath the yoke, 

A beast of burden, long-inured 

To heat or cold or stinging lash, 

Who'd dream my great, great grandsire 
stirred 

With something quite like ecstasy 

One star-hung night of long ago, 

When a new-born babe’s prophetic cry 

Rang, echoing across the snow. 


Christmas Secret 
By VALINE HOBBS 


If | could only talk like you 


Or you could bark instead, 
I'd tell you what | saw last night 
When you had gone to bed. 
| dozed upon the hearthrug there, 
My nose upon my paws. 
The clock struck one. | peeped an eye— 
And there stood Santa Claus! 


He seemed surprised to find me there 
And said, “Now don't you bark,” 
Then set to work, but presently 
He vanished in the dark. 


Now don't you wish that you had been 
A-dozing in that chair, 

And that you, too, had peeped an eye 
And found him working there? 


Santa's secret’s safe with me— 
He knew | would not tell, 

For you can’t bark and | can't talk— 
Perhaps it's just as well! 


A Dog’s Day 
By DON MARSHALL 


Dear Santa, | have heard folks say 
That every dog should have its day, 
And so | dip my pow in ink 

To say the ideal gift, | think, 
Would be a master who can run 
From dawn until the setting sun. 
Some one who's good at signal talk, 
Who knows the woodlands like a hawk. 
Some one who likes to feel a nose 
Just slightly moist against his toes. 
So Santa—don't bring me a toy 
But just give me an average boy! 
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HE flight of birds has attracted so 

| much attention that few people real- 
ize how fast many birds can run. 
Some birds are unable to fly because 
their wings are too rudimentary to sup- 
port their weight. Such birds have found 
escape from their enemies difficult and 
many like the moas and elephant birds 
or rocs are now extinct, but the emus, the 
cassowaries, the rheas, the ostriches and 
the kiwis, although flightless, are still 
to be found. Among these the ostrich is 
one of the swiftest runners. Job, the 
ancient prophet, says of the ostrich, 
“What time she lifteth up her wings on 
high she scorneth the horse and his 
rider.” With a stride between twelve 
and twenty-five feet, an adult ostrich 
can easily attain a speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour and when put to the test 


The Horse .. . 


How strong, how proud, 
With flowing mane; 

His tawny hide 

Against the rain. 

His tawny hide 

Against the sun 

Is flecked with sweat 
When work is done. 
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it comes to speed, ostriches are among the swiftest— 


Birds That Run 


By LAURA ALICE BOYD 


can double that rate but not for long- 
sustained periods. 

The rhea, or South American ostrich, 
can also run very rapidly. Hudson says, 
“When running the wings hang down, 
like those of a wounded bird, or one wing 
is raised and held up like a great sail.” 
The natives hunt the rhea with the bola 
which they attempt to wind about the 
bird’s legs, since it is almost impossible 
for the mounted hunter to overtake them. 

Recently some very interesting experi- 
ments have been made by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service in clock- 
ing the speed of common North American 
birds. Ring neck pheasants proved to 
be the fastest sprinters among the birds 
tested. One bird was clocked at 21 miles 
an hour, which is just a bit better than 
a runner doing the 100-yard dash in 


How gentle, too, 
And full of grace; 
Intelligent 

His noble face. 
With patient eyes, 
And tender care— 
True friend to man, 
With much to bear. 
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10 seconds flat. For distances ranging 
from 50 to 100 yards records of 8 to 15 
miles an hour were made by other 
pheasants. 

For distances of 50 yards chukar par- 
tridges ran at the rate of from 12 to 18 
miles an hour; Hungarian partridges 
ran at a 9-mile rate; Gambel quail at 
11 and 14 miles and the killdeer at 5 miles. 
In spite of his name the road runner did 
not prove to be any fleeter than the other 
birds. One was timed for 50 yards at 
12 miles an hour and another, over a 
distance of 300 yards, ran at the rate 
of 15 miles. 

These recorded speeds should not be 
taken as representing the average speed 
of which the birds may be capable. They 
do serve, however, to call attention to a 
new and interesting field of study. 


By SALVATORE MARSIGLIA 


How slow—how swift; 
How glad to do 
Whatever man 
Compels him to. 

Yet like real friends 
Of noble birth, 

How little known 

Is its real worth. 
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It is believed in Poland and Switzerland that oxen kneel in reverence From Syria comes the legend that the youngest camel which accc 


when the bells toll the hour of midnight and at that hour are briefly 
endowed with human speech. 


Christmas Abroad 


By IDA M. PARDUE 


ENERALLY speaking, the only animals that get any attention during the Christ- 
mas season in America are the mythical reindeer that bring Santa Claus to town. 
Across the seas, the ox, the ass, the horse, and other creatures are characters of im- 

portance throughout the holiday celebration. Among the peoples who have for cen- 
turies held on to curious old beliefs about the behavior of the descendants of the manger 
‘animals on Christmas Eve are the Danes. They say that the ox and the ass know instinc- 
tively the hour of Christ’s birth, and will at that exact moment rise and bow their heads 
in honor of the memory. So, on Christmas Eve in Denmark, even the stock animals 
are fed a special holiday supper; they are brushed and combed and made particularly 
comfortable in preparation for this, their great night. 

The Poles and the Swiss credit the ox and the ass with even nobler observance of 
the Holy anniversary. They claim that when the church bells toll the hour of 
midnight, the animals kneel reverently, and are briefly endowed with human speech. 

Not even the birds are forgotten in Denmark, Finland and Norway, where it is 
the custom to leave plenty of rye or wheat in convenient places outside the houses so 
the feathered friends, too, may have a Christmas Eve feast. 

The Swiss who still cling to the old convictions gather up their chicken flocks on 
Christmas Eve and clip each fowl’s wings. This must be done in the hour before mid- 
night, in order to insure the chickens against attacks from beasts of prey during the 
coming year. 

In Belgium, it is the donkey that is the center of attraction. The Belgian children 
do not listen for the hoofbeats of reindeer, but for the sounds which herald the ap- 
proach of the donkey, carrying their St. Nick on his annual rounds. No Belgian child 
goes to bed without first arranging a meal of carrots and bread for the beloved Christ- 
mas donkey. 


Camel of Jesus, brings gift 


One Christmas legend tells of the little Gray Le 
white. It wandered to the dwelling of the Hol) 
Christ Child, seeing the lamb, beckoned it to co 

and it became white 
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| which accompanied the Three Wise Men, called by Syrians the Belgian children do not listen for the hoof>eats of reindeer, but 


. brings gifts to the children. 


rather for those of the donkey, credited by them of carrying their 
Santa Claus on his rounds. 


Christmastime 


little Gray Lamb with a longing in its heart to be 
g of the Holy Family, lingering at the door. The 
oned it to come in. He laid His hand on its head 
yecame white as snow. 


Christmas Legends 
By ALAN A. BROWN 


HE facts and folklore of the Christmas season are fascinating. Whether true or 
not, these innumerable tales form the traditions of the holiday season. Animals 
are prominently mentioned in many of the legends and customs. 

Norwegians, Swedes and the Swiss make it a special point to be extremely friendly 
and hospitable on Christmas, both to domestic pets and wild birds. 

A persistent Christmas legend is that bees hum a carol in honor of the Christ 
Child. In England, holly is placed on the hive to wish the bees a Merry Christmas. 

Spaniards are taught to treat cows kindly; they believe that cattle breathed upon 
the Christ Child to keep Him warm. Tradition holds that cows and horses kneel in 
adoration at midnight each Christmas Eve. Among the residents of the German Alps 
it is believed that on Christmas Eve all animals can speak. 

According to one legend, a fierce storm raged through the Harz Mountains one 
Christmas Eve. Massive trees were torn asunder; only the Fir trees were able to stand up 
before the gale. The trees heard the cries of distressed canaries, and called to them: 
“Come into our branches. We will protect you.” Now, when your canary sings his 
sweetest, you'll know he is joyful. about Christmas Eve in the Fir trees that pro- 
tected the canaries so many years ago. 

In Worcestershire, it was at one time the custom to give a bough of mistletoe 
to the cow that first bore a calf after New Year’s Day. This was believed to bring 
good luck to the whole dairy. 

In Syria, the youngest camel which accompanied the Three Wise Men is called 
the camel of Jesus, and it is this camel which brings gifts to the children. 

‘In Bohemia a horse is taken out into a river at Christmas and walked against the 
current. The rider tosses an apple into the stream and if it hits the horse it will be 
stronger during the coming year. 
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Our Dogs of War 


HROUGH the storm of the recent 

political campaign and action on the 

war fronts, an ugly story poked its 
head, arousing animal-loving Americans 
to heated discussion. The story, a news- 
paper article, stated that hundreds of 
surplus K-9 veterans were to be auctioned 
off to the highest bidder. : 


In response to the multitude of pro- 
tests received, our Society wrote to vari- 
ous sources in an éffort to gain first-hand 
knowledge and to clarify the situation. 
The result of these investigations is most 
reassuring. 

Government authorities have plainly 
stated that the newspaper stories were 
misleading and tended to give the wrong 
impression of the proposed sales. 


The two major points that have been 
cleared up indicate that the dogs will 
not be offered at auction, but rather, will 
be sold only to approved buyers. 


Instead of the thousand or more dogs 
originally estimated in the newspaper 
stories, we are advised that the number 
to be placed runs between 120 and 150, 


Horses’ Christmas 

NCE again, this Christmastime, we 
are planning to follow our usual 
custom of distributing free dinners to 
horses. For more than twenty-five years, 
our Society celebrated this feature on 
the day before Christmas as a token of 
its esteem for one of man’s best friends. 
As the war continues, horses are being 
more and more used to replace the auto- 
mobile in civilian use. . We can all do our 
share in showing our appreciation for 
what the horse is doing for the national 
war effort. Contributions of money or 
grain, apples or carrots, sent to the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will provide 
free Christmas dinners for horses on the 
streets and in the stables. Such contribu- 

tions will be gratefully acknowledged. 


& 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
Payments of thirty-five dollars for a 
kennel or seventy-five dollars for a stall 
will insure a suitable marker inscribed 
with donor’s name. Terms of permanent 
endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application. 


only such dogs being involved whose 
owners do not want them back or are 
unable to take over their care at the 
present time. 

The Army plans to retrain these ani- 
mals and to provide all necessary in- 
formation that might aid in securing 
proper homes. On the basis of this 
information, Dogs for Defense will take 
upon itself the responsibility of investi- 
gating applicants for purchase. Each 
new owner will sign an agreement that 
if the dog should prove unsatisfactory, 
it would be returned to Dogs for De- 
fense, which, in turn, has agreed to hold 
it in a kennel until a satisfactory place- 
ment has been procured. 

Each dog will be sold for one dollar, 
a token price set by the Treasury De- 
partment as the only legal method of 
transferring ownership. 

We wish to assure our readers that our 
Society will continue to watch closely the 
developments which are bound to occur 
in the demobilization of war dogs and 
will act, when occasion demands, in their 
behalf. 


The Christmas Puppy 


VERY Christmas, boys and girls all 
over this nation receive puppies or 
kittens as gifts. It is unfortunately true, 
also, that in a few weeks, animal protec- 
tion societies are called in to remove 
these pets—now, either sick, injured, or 
just not wanted any more. 

Before planning any gifts of live ani- 
mals, the donor should be very careful 
to assure himself that it is wanted; that 
it will have a good home; that it will 
receive proper care; that there will be 
someone in the household willing to take 
full responsibility for the animal’s care. 

The giver should also consider the best 
type of pet suited for the individual—a 


‘lively dog for a lively child; a quiet type 


of dog or a kitten for a little girl. En- 
vironment of the prospective pet is also 
most important. In crowded city dis- 
tricts or apartments, a small dog or a cat 
would be more suitable. Whereas, on 
the farm or more rural districts, a larger 
type of dog would have room for exercise. 

We are firm believers in children hav- 
ing pets. They aid materially in char- 
acter building. But we do call attention to 
the disappointments and suffering often 


. encountered where such gifts are not 


appreciated. 
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OVER THE AIR 


A weekly radio program devoted to ani- 
mals may be heard each Tuesday after- 
noon at 1:15 over Springfield radio station 
WSPR—1270 on your radio dial. This pro- 
gram is presented by Charlena B. Kibbe 
and sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Programs will be as follows: 
December 5—"Animals in the News." 


December 12—"Emergency Care and 
Treatment of Animals.” 


December 19—"True Dog Stories.” 


December 26—"Animals in General.” 


Horse Sense 


TRANDED in a small New Hampshire 
town on a blizzard-whipped December 
day, I joined the forum of village elders 
around the pot-bellied stove in the gen- 
eral store. It soon became evident that 
Gramp Tinker, the patriarch and un- 
official chairman of the group, had an 
extremely poor opinion of human in- 
telligence, as compared to “good, plain 
hoss sense.” No subject discussed escaped 
without his pointed comment to this 
effect. 

Suddenly the door flew open, the storm 
and the young village doctor burst into 
the room together. 

“My cutter’s stuck ina drift down the 
road,” he shouted. “The mare’s down and 
kicking herself to pieces and I can’t get 
her up!” 

We climbed into our outer gear and 
went to see. 

At the scene, experience quickly ap- 
praised the situation. A coat was stripped 
off, wrapped around the animal’s head, 
and shortly she was back on her feet. 

Later, trooping back into the store, 
the user of the coat remarked, with some 
justification I thought, that this was one 
occasion when a man had been smarter 
than a horse. 

“Nope,” said Gramp Tinker imperturb- 
ably, testing his proximity to the cracker 
barrel, “Not smarter. You just tricked 
her back to your level. Most of us 


wouldn’t keep getting up and going on 
either, if the Lord hadn’t fixed it so we 
couldn’t see what was coming ten feet or 
ten minutes ahead.” 

—Paul Churcher 
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Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fun, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have spent their lives in promoting 
humane education. Already several cases 
have come to our attention and are being 
relieved in this way. We will welcome 
your contribution to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert 
A. Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, and specify that the amount 
contributed is for the Humane Educa- 
tion Trust Fund. 
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Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there js to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 


The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 


Active Annual $10 00 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15. 
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HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 922 
Cases entered in Dispensary .... 1,949 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 270 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 924 
Totals 

Hospital cases sincé opening 
Dispensary cases ............ 597,206, 
836,439 


OCTOBER REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, 
WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTH- 
AMPTON, HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, 
ATHOL, BROCKTON AND NEW BED- 
FORD, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 14,271 
Cases investigated ............ 237 
Animals examined ............ 3,506 
Animals placed in homes ....... 328 
Lost animals restored to owners . 61 
Number of prosecutions ........ 4 
Number of convictions ......... 4 
Horses taken from work ........ 18 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 31 
Small animals humanely put to 
Horse auctions attended ........ 18 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............ 85,530 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


tion with any other similar Society. 


property, describe the property). 


given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is "The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 


dollars (or, if other 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: My six-months-old puppy 
recently developed distemper, and I had 
him humanely put to sleep, having heard 
that there was no cure for this disease, 
and being worried about the children. 
Was there any hope for him? 


Answer: Distemper is the most serious 
disease of young dogs and many succumb 
to it... However, with present day medica- 
tions and careful nursing, they may re- 
cover, provided complications do not 
arise. The disease is not contagious to 
humans, so that the children could not 
have contracted it from the puppy. It 
is essential in the care of cases of dis- 
temper that they be kept warm, at as 
even a temperature as possible, and quiet. 

In the matter of diet, protein foods 
should be stressed, specifically milk, raw 
eggs, and meat, and food should be prof- 
fered three times daily. If the dog is 
house broken, he should be taken out to 
relieve himself, then kept indoors and 
quiet at all other times. Daily grooming 
with brush and comb are advised, but he 
should never be bathed. Worm medicines 
should be rigorously avoided, unless ex- 
pressly prescribed by your veterinarian. 
A warm boric acid solution should be 
used in the eyes, and the nose should be. 
cleaned of discharge and coated with 
vaseline to prevent drying. 

For medication, your veterinarian will 
prescribe one of the sulfonamides to be 
given at regular intervals. Also large 
doses of vitamins are essential in the 
treatment. The use of other drugs varies 
with the course of the disease and compli- 
cations which may develop. In all cases 
your veterinarian should be consulted as 
soon as the first symptoms are noted. 


2. Question: Following distemper my 
dog developed a constant jerk in his right 
front leg. He seems well otherwise, but 
this twitching persists and is annoying. 
My veterinarian has told me that this 
condition may persist indefinitely, and I 
wish another opinion about it. 

Answer: Chorea, the name usually ap- 
plied to this condition, is a complication 
resulting from the action of the distemper 
virus. upon the nervous system. It is 
difficult to treat, and many dogs retain 
this twitch throughout their lives. Large 
doses of vitamins are indicated, with 
especial emphasis upon vitamin C, or 
ascorbic acid. 

R. M. B., Veterinary Dept. 
Angell Animal Hospital 


E urge all members of the Jack 

London Club to express their dis- 
approval of offensive trained animal acts 
whenever and wherever possible. Both 
stage and screen are under public censor- 
ship. Let them be enjoined from catering 
cruelty. 


OUR 


CURTAIN-SWALLOWING DOG SURVIVES OPERATION 


Doctors at our Springfield branch hospital recently performed a difficult operation 

to remove six feet of curtain from the intestinal tract of Ken," five-month-old Gordon 

setter. After ninety minutes, the surgeons succeeded in extracting a six-foot strip of 

curtain which the dog had inadvertently swallowed. Shown with Ken, is Nurse Agnes 
Fardy holding a section of the removed cloth. 


Meerkats As Pets . . . By JOHN H. SPICER 


N many parts of Africa many people 

I keep meerkats for pets instead of our 

familiar house cats. This is not just 

another variety of cat. Its name is a bit 

misleading as the meerkat doesn’t belong 

to.the cat family at all but is related 
- instead to the mongoose and civets. 

They are found wild over much of 
central and southern Africa but there is 
said to be no wild animal less suspicious 
or more easily tamed. When annoyed or 
teased, they will bark sharply like a 
young terrier but they are generally very 
good tempered and affectionate. These 
comical little fellows are the source of 
much amusement and pleasure and make 
cheerful, lively pets that are much in 
demand. 

They are somewhat smaller than an 
ordinary cat as their slender furry bodies 
are only about fourteen inches long with- 
out the tail and four or five inches high. 
They have small eyes and ears and a 
sharp, pointed snout that projects beyond 
the mouth. Their color is mostly gray 
with dark and light bands. Their under- 
parts are yellowish and so is the seven- 
inch tail which has a black tip. 


Wild meerkats make their homes in 
burrows which are grouped sociably to- 
gether in small colonies. They have the 
odd habit of all coming out to greet the 
rising sun and basking in its first rays as 
they are very fond of sunlight and heat. 
That is why they always locate their 
colonies on the open plains where they 
can get as much sun as possible. For the 
same reason a pet meerkat will be found 
in the hottest, sunniest corner of the 
garden and keeps near the stove when in 
the house. That, too, is why they are so 
fond of crawling into pockets or under 
their master’s coat looking for a warm 
spot to snuggle. 

Their greediness is their one fault. The 
wild ones eat many kinds of vegetables 
as well as grubs, insects, small snakes, 
eggs, small animals and birds or just 
about anything that comes along. A 
tame meerkat is always begging and will 
eat anything it gets whether it happens 
to be good for it or not. Its diet has to 
be watched rather carefully if the pet is 
to be kept in good health. Otherwise 
it will live quite happily in captivity 
for years. 
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Birds at Home 
HAT are birds’ homes made of? 
All kinds of things, but let’s just 
look at a few of them. 

One of the most interesting is made 
by the kingfisher. You’d expect to find 
a bird at home in a tree, but the king- 
fisher’s callers will never locate him in a 
leafy bower. This bird digs a long way 
into the bank of a river, and arranges 
an apartment perhaps twenty feet from 
the entrance. This one room flat meas- 
ures about four inches across, and the 
kingfisher carpets the floor with fish 
bones. 

Some bird residences are unbelievably 
dainty and luxurious. That of the gold- 
finch, for instance, is exquisitely soft and 
tenderly filled with lighter -than- air 
thistle down. Sleeping on that bit of 
fluff must be like sleeping on an eider- 
down comforter. The hummingbird uses 
thistle down, too. It’s hard to find these 
midget homes, for they are lilliputian 
penthouses, seldom larger than an inch 
across, and about half an inch deep. So 


light are the tiny bungalows that the © 


hummers use guy wires of spider web to 
fasten them to the trees. 

Orioles are fond of colors. If they can 
find gaudy scraps, string or yarn, when 
they are building, their hammocks are 
sure to be gay with the bright threads 
woven firmly in with hair and grass. 

The chipping sparrow likes a certain 
building material so well that it has 
earned him a nickname. He is called the 
hairbird, because he prefers sturdy 
swinging homes of horsehair. 


—Ida M. Pardue 


MASCOT FROM PEARL HARBOR 
Our Springfield Hospital was recently visited 
by a small black dog whose tag read, "From 
Pearl Harbor. Till Duration. ‘Sat-Tan' Sec. 
(C) Mascot.” Dr. Howard J. Kopp is shown 

examining the dog. 
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AN APPLE A DAY 


"Flash," convalescing saddle horse at the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, receives 
an apple from Nurse Kathleen Driscoll. Flash 
is recovering from a serious eye infection. 


Airport Mascot 

OTHERHOOD, in its most solicitous 
form, was demonstrated by a plain 
black cat that adopted a local airport 
cafe for her home and place to raise a 
family. Being a true airport mascot and 
liking high places, she stayed on the roof 
of the cafe most of the time, and there 
her four kittens were born. Now, a flat- 
top roof in a Texas mid-summer is defi- 
nitely not a healthy place to be, so every 
morning at ten o’clock as the sun began 
its climb, the mother brought her kittens 
down, one by one, and deposited them in 

a box under a shady bush. 

It was both a difficult and hazardous 
feat to scramble up and down the side 
of the building carrying a kitten in her 
mouth, but she made eight trips every 
day for five weeks! She permitted the 
kittens to play on the ground all day, but 
as soon as the sun disappeared and cool 
breezes began, she would repeat her 
morning performance until all four of 
them were back on the roof for the night. 

One day she evidently decided they 
were capable of caring for themselves, or 
possibly they had grown too large and 
heavy for her to carry. She brought 
them down as usual in the morning, but 
that night just ignored their indignant 
cries to be taken up to bed. The cafe 
owner finally took them into his garage 
and gave them a large box to sleep in. 
He reports that the new arrangement is 
evidently satisfactory. At his last in- 
spection, mamma and babies were sound 
asleep. 

—Dorothy Goodwin Rodreick 
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Animals Know Their Vitamins 
By L. E. EUBANKS 


lived in India and studied at the 


A PHYSICIAN -SCIENTIST who 
Government hospital, learned a 


great deal about eye disorders as affected - 


by foods. During an epidemic the natives 
came in droves for treatment, but in spite 
of the most diligent effort the patients 
could not be cured permanently. 

Then the doctor found that not one of 
the numerous monkeys which populated 
the surrounding forests had this disease. 
This gave him an idea which he followed 
up. The apes lived on fresh fruit which 
was rich in vitamins and thus protected 
themselves against such ailments; but 
the staple food of the natives consisted 
of rice which they grew in their fields, 
and these fields, after decades, even cen- 
turies, of continuous use without treat- 
ment of the soil, had become exhausted. 

An examination of the rice proved that 
it did not contain any vitamins; so the 
patients were given a diet rich in vita- 
mins and their health improved rapidly. 
It is interesting to note that the doctor 
did not succeed in getting even one of 
the monkeys to eat this -vitamin-deficient 
rice, although these animals otherwise 
are very greedy, omnivorous, and “accom- 
modating.” 


Animals of prey, of course, do not de- 
pend directly on vegetable products. 
When a lion or tiger, for instance, starts 
to eat his kill, he is very apt to tear the 
carcass open and devour the pancreas and 
intestines—vitamins again. 

When sick, animals usually think first 
of a laxative, reminding us of physicians’ 
advice to humans. The ailing cat or dog 
eats grass when attacked by digestive 
trouble, as a laxative. Bears know a 
species of berry that serves them as a 
laxative, and when they awake from 
hibernation the first thing they do is to 
look for these berries in order to bring 
their digestive function into order. 

Animals know, too, when to eat certain 
foods, and when, perhaps, to avoid those 
very ones. Hinds (red deer) are a strik- 
ing example; when the female hind is 
expecting her young she eats only a cer- 
tain kind of plant, a variety she never 
touches ordinarily. 

The director of a great zoo once said: 
“If one of my animals falls ill and we 
do not know the cause, I order every 
species of plant and food that grows in 
its natural habitat brought here. Thus, 


in most cases, the sick creature finds its 
medicine and recovers.” 


RETURNING VETERINARIAN GIVEN WARM RECEPTION BY CANINE PATIENT 

“Parky," huge St. Bernard, is shown enthusiastically greeting Dr. Gerry B.. Schnelle, As- 

sistant Chief of Staff, Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. Dr. Schnelle recently returned 

to the Hospital to resume his duties, after having served for eighteen months as a 

Captain in the Army Veterinary Corps, Remount Depot, Front Royal, Virginia, where 

he was Officer in Charge of Veterinary Activities at the War Dog Reception and 
Training Center. 
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About Birds 


IRDS live at a faster rate than most 

other creatures. Their body tem- 
perature is higher, their pulse beats 
faster, and their blood has more red 
corpuscles per ounce than that of any 
other animal. 


It takes a good set of muscles to keep 
a bird’s wings beating for hours on end 
and with some species the pectoral 
muscles which raise and lower the wings 
may weigh half as much as the entire 
bird, bones and all. 


To keep their weight down many birds 
have hollow, air-filled bones. The num- 
ber of these bones varies with the species 
and with some birds it is carried to such 
an extent that a five-foot pelican weigh- 
ing twenty-five pounds is said to have 
a skeleton of only twenty-three ounces. 

There are several groups of birds who 
are “grounded” for a period each year. 
At the molting season all their primary 
wing feathers fall out about the same 
time and they can’t fly until the new ones 
develop. These include the ducks and 
geese and such sea birds as the auks, 
guillemots and puffins. They are all good 
swimmers, though, and the sea birds are 
expert divers as well, so they stay out on 
the water for safety. 

A bird doesn’t fall out of bed, bétause 
it can’t. When it bends its knees and 
ankles to sit-down on a perch, this auto- 
matically tightens a tendon that curls 
the toes into a firm grip. The bird can’t 
even let go until it stands up again. 

One of the biggest mysteries of bird 
life is how the flocks of young birds can 
fly to a winter home they have never 
seen before over a route they have never 
traveled before and do it with no older 
birds to guide them. Indeed how do they 
know enough to fly south in the first place 
when they have never seen such a thing 
as a winter and have had no experience 
that tells them to avoid it? 


—John H. Spicer 


Dictionary of Dogs 
Aletha M. Bonner 


The Spaniel 


Spain was the old ancestral home 
Of Spaniels. Today, they roam 
In England, Ireland—near and far— 


And everywhere are popular. 

Some coats are curly, some are straight, 
Black and tan shades predominate. 

With dispositions very mild, 

They make a safe pet for a child. 
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In the coastal British town of Dover, 
which has been bombarded by the Axis 
forces more times than a German soldier 
Heils,” a strange complaint bas ema- 
nated. The people say that the nightin- 
gales make too much noise singing in the 
woods and shrubbery. Odd as this might 
seem there must be some substantiation 
to the claim for it is said that the birds 
have been heard above the wail of sirens 
and roar of anti-aircraft guns. 


During her last illness a Los Angeles 
woman was visited daily by five cats 


named Cotton, Shadow, Calico, Polka , 


Dot and Baby. In her will she provided 
that one thousand dollars of her estate 
was to be put in trust for the purchase 
of hamburger for the felines. 


When an English dog expert made the 
statement that dogs have a vocabulary 
of fifty words, be referred to under- 
standing of this number of words by the 
average canine. However, it is claimed 
that a New Jersey woman succeeded, 
twenty years ago, in getting her dog to 
speak sentences. Scientists and dog 
lovers witnessed the demonstrations. 


A wounded soldier, who had been a 
riveter in civilian life, was pining for 
the sounds of his trade. In order to 
speed his recovery, the hospital author- 
ities acquired a trained woodpecker to 
beat a tattoo on his iron bed. It 
worked, too. The soldier is improving 
rapidly. 


Question: Why would the Germans 
like to take away the apes that live on 
the Rock of Gibraltar? Answer: Folk- 
lore says that when the apes leave the 
rock, the British will go, also. 


Did you know that the bite of the 
“hour glass” spider, so named because 
of the markings on its back, usually 
kills its victims one hour after the bite 
has occurred? 


With the help of a trained parrot, 
one Yank soldier disposed of more than 
his quota of the enemy. The bird was 
taught to hide in a tree and loudly 
scream invective against A. Hitler. The 
German soldiers would jump up to shoot 
in the direction of the voice only to be 
shot themselves. 


“Chal,” late canine pet of a Red Wing, 
Minnesota, woman, should have an extra 
special monument erected to his mem- 
ory. He protected his mistress from the 
fangs of a rattlesnake and by so doing 
was bitten several times, the encounter 
proving fatal to Chal. 


—Jack Pearson 
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"BLACKIE" STANDS GUARD 
Navy Cat 


HIS is the story about a small black 
cat at the U. S. Naval Training 
Center, Bainbridge, Maryland, who looks 
as if it’s wearing a tuxedo. Its name is 
“Blackie,” sex indeterminate, habits noc- 
turnal, loyalty to the guards at the Main 
Gate and personnel, prodigious. Nobody 
seems to know the exact origin of 
Blackie, but apparently, like Topsy, she 
just grew. Anyhow, when the Main Gate 
at Bainbridge first opened, there was 
Blackie, and there she still is. 

Blackie is undersize as felines go, 
which has given some credence to the 
theory that Blackie is a lady cat, but as 
yet there has been no scientific basis for 
this assumption. It is obvious, however, 
that Blackie gets no sleep. Daytimes, 
she disappears. Nights, she can be in- 
variably found at the Gate, walking her 
post through the mid-watch and early 
morning shifts. 

The Seaman Guard at the Gate, with 
the connivance of the men in the nearby 
mess hall, see to it that she is fed, but 
Blackie is a dainty eater. A little milk, 
a choice cut of meat at odd intervals and 
Blackie is completely contented. She is 
stand-offish on the subject of mice, but 
she has been known to turn up with an 
oversized rodent on occasion. 

One of Blackie’s nine lives flew out of 
the window some time ago. She was wast- 
ing away to a shadow and losing weight 
like a housewife on a strict diet. One night 
the Seaman Guard took matters into their 
own hands and rushed her to the dis- 
pensary. On duty that night was the 
Center’s baby doctor. He ran a practiced 
finger over Blackie’s exterior and sought 
his scalpel. A few deft touches and a 
large worm was removed from Blackie’s 
shoulder. She recovered quickly and was 
back at her old stand at the Main Gate 
the following night. 
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Official State Birds 


| Ponies one of our states, except Connecticut, has 

adopted an Official State Bird, just as each state 
has an official flower. Many states chose the same 
birds. Some were selected because of certain charac- 
teristics, but regardless of the reason, each is much 
more interesting as a friend than as a stranger. 

So that you may become better acquainted with these 
friends, we have asked the father bird to give you some 
clues about himself. Without looking at the answer, 
see if you can identify him. Then study the information 
so you’ll be able to know any of the Official State Birds 
wherever you see them. It will be lots of fun. Try it. 


Do You Know Me? 


First Clue: I live in the western and southern parts 
of the United States and Old Mexico. I don’t even 
claim to be a pretty creature, and don’t pretend that 
Iama great singer. I am free to admit that I am a poor 
and awkward flier, but I do say—and proudly—that 
I am probably the fastest of ail birds on foot! ... 
Who am I? 

Second Clue: I have another outstanding accomplish- 
ment, and because of this, some people call me “‘Snake- 
killer.” I kill the poisonous rattlesnakes and then eat 
them! I also kill many other snakes. Other choice 
morsels of food for myself, mate and four babies in- 
clude: fuzzy caterpillars; lizards, horned toads, centi- 
pedes, snails, grasshoppers, spiders, wood rats, bumble- 
bees, small jackrabbits, ground squirrels and numerous 
other insects. ... Who am I? 

Third Clue: I am no “softie” and have a tendency 
to take life in the rough. I help my mate build a very 
substantial nest in either cactus or any other thorny 
bush. We select good sized twigs, grass and roots— 
no soft lining for our babes. Our eggs are rather large 
and are tinted a delicate greenish-yellow. ... Who amI? 

Fourth Clue: I am related to the cuckoo family—a 
fact of which I am not especially proud, because I am 
industrious, and not only a delightful and interesting 
inhabitant, but also a very useful one, since I destroy 
so many harmful pests. My plumage is curiously 
marked—a sort of mottled effect, black, brown and 
white. I have a long bill and an unusually long tail. 
My feet are constructed differently from other birds. 
as I have two large strong toes turning backward and 
two forward.... Who am I? 

Fifth Clue: Because of my happy cheerful disposi- 
tion, comical look and funny ways of running down the 
road ahead of cars, and other peculiar ways, I have 
the honor of being called “Will Rogers of the Bird 
World.” I have been the hero of many a fable and 


‘have also had poetry dedicated to me. I was elected 
Official State Bird in New Mexico. : . . Who am I? 


Answer: ‘YANNOY GVOU—Vewell Casey 


SANTA WON'T FORGET THEM 
Read the poem just below. Have you read it? Now look at the 
picture and you will see the fuzzy dog looking up for his bone and 
the kitten watching his ball that has just rolled to the floor. 
Won't you write to Santa this year and ask him not to forget your 
pet on Christmas Day? 


a 
Christmas Joke 


By VALINE HOBBS 


| hung my stocking up last night beneath the mantel shelf 
And then | hung some other ones for more than just myself. 
| hung a pudgy woolly one upon a nail alone— 

That's for my little fuzzy dog who hoped to get a bone. 

| hung a silky shiny one so it would never fall— 

That's for my little Persian cat who wanted just a ball. 

Then last | hung two wee ones for my cunning goldfish fleet— 
(I played a trick on Santa Claus: the honeys have no feet!) 
This morning every one was full, from top to tippy-toe, 

And Kitty-cat and Dog and | have what we wanted so. 

But, oh, my little goldfish twins, whatever shall we do 

With these two pairs of rubber boots that Santa left for you? 
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Che Band of Merry or 
Junior Humane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Two hundred and twenty Bands of 
Mercy were organized during October. 
These were distributed as follows: 


Texas 26 
Massachusetts... _....... 1 
1 
Nebraska _—ia.. 1 


Total number of Bands of Mercy or- 
ganized by . Parent-American Society, 


SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 


Number of addresses made, 
Number of persons in audiences, 


78 
16,844 


ON THE RECEIVING END 


Hollywood, with its open spaces and large 

homes, can be a happy land for dogs. One 

of the lucky ones is “Major Nugget,” 

blonde cocker spaniel, who shares the se- 

crets, even telephonic ones, of his mistress, 
Ella Raines. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM PRESENTED AT WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
Pupils of Washington School, Springfield, recently enjoyed a special program of which 
one of the features was a visit from “Skippy,” Skye terrier of Mrs. Charlena B. Kibbe, 
representing The American Humane Education Society. Mrs. Kibbe, in addition, showed 


the motion picture, "Small Peter's Chief Adventure," 
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which all the children enjoyed. 


The program was arranged by Miss Rosa M. Bowker, principal, and Miss M. Arline 
Little. 


Meeting in Maine 

MEETING of the Hancock County 

S. P. C. A. was recently held at the 
home of its vice-president, Miss Frances 
Coleman, Bar Harbor, Maine.. Under the 
leadership of President Anita Harris, the 
meeting was a great success and caused 
a renewed interest in animal protection 
and humane education. 

Among the speakers was Miss Gladys F. 
Taggett, secretary of the Maine Federa- 
tion of Humane Societies. Miss Taggett 
addressed the some forty adults and fifty 
children on humane education, using as 
her theme, “The friendship of children 
for birds and animals and other growing 
forms of life, is one of the most beautiful 
things in the world. To encourage it is 
to water the bud of a lovely blossom.” 

At the end of the meeting, Miss Cole- 
man served refreshments, consumed to 
the accompaniment of a general inter- 
change of ideas relating to animal pro- 
tection. 


New Society 
HROUGH the efforts of our field 
worker, Mrs. E. P. Byrne, of Tacoma, 
Washington, a new society has been 
formed recently at Olympia. This new 
organization, the Thurston County Hu- 
mane Society, was organized October 1 
with twenty members joining on the spot. 
The slate of officers elected includes: 
Newton C. Bader, president 
Mrs. R. L. Bratram, first vice-president 
Mrs. Leta Rivers, second vice-president 


Mrs. Chester Nye, secretary 
Mrs. J. A. Slocum, treasurer 


Our Fighting Allies 

FEW months ago an urgent SOS 

was flashed to Argentina for toads. 
Valuable plane space was given them, and 
soon they were playing an important 
part in saving Florida’s sugar crop. The 
crop was threatened by the harmful sugar 
cane beetles, but the toads, which had 
been conditioned to prefer this type of 
beetle, soon made short"work of the pests 
and enjoyed a fine meal at the same time. 

Toads are not beautiful, but they have 
always been the farmer’s most beneficent 
friend, waging ceaseless war on many 
injurious insects which prey upon trees 
and garden produce, _ 

Birds, animals, and certain bugs have 
proved to be our most effective allies in 
our endless and costly fight against harm- 
ful insects. 

Among our didest imported insect 
fighters are the ladybird beetles. Fifty 
years ago they were brought from Aus- 
tralia to combat the cottony cushion scale 
in California, A good Job. they did, too. 


which are citrus fruit 
blossoms and potato- Sprouts» 

The screw worm, another dreaded in- 
sect, is being destroyed ‘in. Florida by 
the armadillo. This armored-back native 
of South America has a long list of harm- 
ful insects on its daily menu. It kills 
snakes by merely rolling on them. Its 
hard back crushes‘the reptile. 

Harmful inseets would soon make the 
world an impossible-pla¢ée-to live in if it 
weren’t ton these unsung fighting allies 
of ours. '. —Géorge S. Lookabaugh 
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Humane Literature for Christmas Gifts 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets. 


Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in set .. $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches ........ 5 cts. each 


About the Horse 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... .50 ‘* “ 


The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 “ “ 


The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 
by setting up his tail. 
Four illus., 4 pp. ....... oeccce Free 


About the Dog 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..$0.50 per 100 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs .......... 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 “ ‘“ 
‘“‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

sas 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ........ cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leafiets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ....... aa oS 
The Air-Gun and the Birds ......... mec: 
About the Cat 
Care of the Cat ...... Kebeceidnadesoaseee $0.75 per 100 
The Cat in Literature .......... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve....... .50 ‘* “ 


“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘“* ‘ 


About Other Animals 


Do You Know About This? .............. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. .$1.00 seg 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. .75 ? 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 ‘‘ ‘“* 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


Cruelty at Eastertime .............00. 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ......... 
.Why the Toad is so Useful ......... 
Hints on the Care of Cows ....... 
Directions for the Care of Swine ........ 1.00 “* “ 


The Jack London Club 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........$0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of 
Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 
7 Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 


Our Dumb Animals, monthly publication of our 
Societies, $1 per year. 


Humane Education 
Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 


The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... Free 
The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley . Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual values, 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley .......... Free 
Kindness and Humane Education ........$1.00 per 100 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. ..... ovoees 10 cts. 

tion, 32 pp. ... os . each, 10 cts. 
An Early Start to pare Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ........ each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 

cloth, 35 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use) Sarah J. Eddy ......cccccccccces cloth, $1.20 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them, 


3 cts. ten for 25c. 
I’ll Never Hunt Again, play, 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 


Let Us Have way, he 
and three girls . . each; ie for 10 cts. 


Humane Exercises $1.50 per 100 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each.$0.50 per 100 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 


How to Teach It 
A Talk with the Teacher ............ 
Our Love for Animals, a = Tadio 

A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... > 
How to Organize a Pro- 

tection of Animals . 


Bookmark, with ‘‘A Humane 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
‘“‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant .. 25 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 
sen . -$3.00 per 100 


Band of Mercy Membership Card ........ .50 ‘* “ 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... .50 ‘“ “ 
Does It Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 ‘“* “* 
Band of Mercy Register .........seeeees 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


BALENDAR OF DOGS 
Favorite Portraits 


The number of dog lovers in 


this country is legion. Here 
is a newly designed calendar 
for them. In its twelve pages 
and cover appear thirteen 
favorite dogs of America 
drawn by the famous artist, 
Gladys Emerson Cook. The 
portraits of the big dogs are 
noble and striking; those of 
the smaller ones are gay and 
lovable; the puppies are en-. 
chanting. Each page contains 
a quotation from a famous 
writer, extolling the nobility 
and faithfulness of our most 
loved pets, in a remarkable 
collection of inspiring trib- 
utes. 


12 pages and cover in color, 
plus a description of each 
dog on the fourteenth page. 


Size 8" x 10". Boxed. 


$1.00 postpaid anywhere in 
the U. S. A. Send check, 


cash or money order. Sorry, 


no C. O. D.'s. 


THE PAUL REVERE SHOP 


1782 Massachusetts Ave., 
Lexington 73, Mass. 
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Gift Subscriptions 


HE illustrations above show the exact size of our new folders 
sent to all who are to receive gift subscriptions from friends or 
relatives. 

For birthday gifts or other general occasions, the illustration on 
the right is used, but for Christmas gifts, we have made up a special 
card with an inside message printed in green, imbuing the whole with 
a spirit of the Yuletide. 

Now is the time to start thinking of Christmas gifts and there is 
one sure way of pleasing everyone. That is by sending a subscription 
to Our Dumb: Animals—a gift that renews itself each month. 

For anyone who likes animals (and who does not?) it is the ideal 
gift. Give your friends the chance to enjoy reading each month true 
stories about animals, factual articles about their lives amd habits, ap- 
pealing versé and interesting, story-telling pictures. 

Dedicated to kindness, Our Dumb Animals is the oldest publi- 
cation of its kind in the world and has continued, since 1868, to spon- 
sor a better understanding of the value of animals to mihKind. Adults 
and children, alike, will find interesting reading in its pages. 

The prigé@ is $1.00 a year, but if five or more sulg-riptions are 
sent, we offer aispecial rate of $.60 each. 

Send your orders now to: 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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